THE GREAT FRUSTRATION

In Its way this third Duma contributed some modest additions to
the reform of the country, but It Is wrong to claim, as some liberal
partisans have, that It was unexpectedly good. It had little power.
There was an easy device open to the Government which the Duma
was powerless to oppose. Certain items could be placed before the
Duma simply as an Imperial gesture. Decision on them was reserved
to the Tsar. In this way the Duma was denied any effective control
over finance; and with that every semblance of even a restraining
influence on the Tsar's pov\er. The third Duma, whatever Its
achievements may have keen in unimportant ways, was a sorry
farce. It is difficult to credit that Russian history would have been
any different had it never sat. It was solely and simply a device for
keeping the popular voice quiet and the popular conscience asleep.
Not one of its acts had any effect on the main trend of Russian policy,
either external or Internal. It was a lightly loaded safety-valve that
prevented, by a sham of power, the forces of revolution from getting
too much support. The fourth Duma, elected in 1912, was the last
of its kind. It was summarily dismissed on the outbreak of war,
though not dissolved. And it tended more and more during Its short
active life to become a merely de liberative assembly debating Issues
on which thie Tsar and his ministers had already reached decisions,
whether known or secret.

There have been attempts to represent this period, from 1905 to
the outbreak of war in 1914, as a period of nascent liberalism In
Russia and to advance from, that view to the belief that but for the
war and its denouement in the Revolution, Russia would have pro-
gressed smoothly and easily Into full representative government.
There is little solid ground for this belief. Nothing in the histories
of the four Dumas shows any sign of evolutionary progress. On the
contrary, each successive assembly represented a retrogression from
its predecessor. The Dumas became Increasingly props for a decaying
system of government. They showed yet again the Russian tradition
of jumping at a thing and then slowly retreating from it in the
moment of capture.

That the first and second Dumas, though In progressively less
degree, had the makings of live national legislatures, Is unquestion-
able. That the third, and still less the fourth, had any claims to be
considered even representative may be doubted. If they imposed
checks on certain abuses, such as patronage, they were checks that
an agitated public opinion would have made in any event. The truth
is that the history of parliamentary 'government' in Russia was not
only short-lived but relatively insignificant. If it proved anything It
was that in the blighting air of Tsardom no institution that de-
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